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The magistrate's secretary, a bookish kind of man,
was a poor drinker, but the little he had made him
very sentimental. Miao pleaded a weak stomach, so
he remained the only sober member of the party*
I remember that Christmas Eve through a glass
darkly. The broad luminous face of our host as he
filled up my cup; the frowning concentration of the
lieutenant, trying desperately to outplay his superior
officer; the woebegone look on the face of the secre-
tary (who was really the key man) as he lay back on
the k'ang and gazed mournfully at the ceiling, won-
dering why he had come there. At intervals Miao
would detach one of the company from the table and
engage him in whispered conversation at the far end
of the room. Out of the corner of an eye that had long
lost its keenness, I could still catch his persuasive
gestures. No canvasser could have wished for more
malleable material. Our host was insatiable; he con-
tinued to call for more wine, until even the servants
began to look alarmed.
The party broke up before midnight, when I had
already had more than enough. A couple of orderlies
escorted our gallant commanders back to bed. The
lieutenant knocked off his cap in a farewell salute;
Miao still had the secretary fast by one of the buttons
of his jacket, and was making what looked like
hypnotic passes at him. Detective-captain Wang,
moving on his feet as stealthily as a bear, was finish-
ing a story I would have given a lot to have under-
stood.
When at last they were gone, Miao came up to me
gleefully. "We leave tomorrow morning. It is all
arranged."
"Fine," I said with difficulty* "Wake me up with